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ON THE WASTE AND EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 
From the British Lady’s Magazine. 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


Ber flatterers and satirtsts of the fair are of a joint opinion, 
that amusement is the great business of female existence. 
Perhaps truth may be found between both extremes, and that 
fiue ladies, like fine gentlemen, have cares and occupations 
which they perform as laborious duties, and during the re- 
mainder of their time escape from tiresome individuality, by 
flying to places of public or private amusement. Is it too 
sententious to remind them, that in deceiving time they deceive 
themselves? Life becomes insipid as a“ twice told tale,” 
when the natural relish for tranquil independent pleasure, is 
vitiated by a restless craving for novelty. Is it worthy of a 
rational and immortal mind to perplex itself with schemes of 
dissipated gaiety, that never fail to bestow much less than the 
expected gratification ;and at best impose some unpleasant 
intermissions to repair the ruinsof a constitution, injured by 
Jate hours and over-heated rooms ? 

A change from one useful or elegant employment to another 
unbends and stimulates the faculties, and prepares a lady to 
delight and to shine in society, by that sportive vacancy of 
thought, which can belong only to those who are conscious of 
acting aright. They are the gayest in company, who are bese 
ewployed in’ retirement. True hilarity is essentially distinet 
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from the elaborate vivacity which vanity tries to assume, but 
never'can Brace, with the dulcifying-eharm of unaffeeted good 
humour. Beauty of countenance emanates only from the soul. 

A lady, whom I know has just.seen two-and-thirty summers, 
and is still single from choice, as the object of her sole affection 
died in a foreign country. Her features are not remarkably 
fine, but their intelligent and: benignly sweet, expresgign has 
procured her many adwirers. © Sire makes it a rule to be conti- 
nually doing good to others, or improving herself. She is the 
most dutiful daughter, the-fondest sister, the most instructive 
aunt, the benefactress of her inferiors. Her piano-forte, barp, 
pencil, pen, and needle, fill up her every leisure moment ; or 
she diverts herself and her nieces by.reading aload from works 
that affect the heart, through the medium of the imagination. 
But a certain portion of each day is set apart for the perusal of 
books affording solid information.~She superintends the 
education of her nieces with exemplary assiduity, and her 
nephews owe much to her tuition. No affected wisdom, no 
parade of learning, appears in her deporiment or conversation. 
She still dances with the young to make up a country dance, 
and for a moderate stake plays at cards with the elderly; but 
she says gaming is no better than a device to separate the profits 
of robbery from its infamy and Jegal punishment ; and it is a 
vicious propensity, which grows with increasing years. Grosser 
excesses have intervals of satiety, or they are cured by the de- 
bility of age, but good or ill luck, or decrepitude, serve but to 
augwent the furor of gambling, It seems at first a harmless 
amusement, an exercise of the understanding ; and in its pro- 
gress success enflames the avidity for gain, or losses operate as 
incentives to calculate the chances with greater precision. It 
is a trade more degrading than the houest earnings of those 
who mast exert manual ingenuity to earn daily bread. My 
friend maintains a conduct consistent with these avowals. All 
her winnings are sacred to charity. I would recommend the 
same rule to your faig readers, The good and amiable will net 


require this admonition ; the docile will not contemn it. 
B. G. 





CHINA. 
. j HE history of the late embassy to China, whenever it may 


appear, will. be interesting om many accounts. ‘lhe 
private letters from Canton mention a number of curicus 
circumstances : one of which is related as fellows :-— 
On the first arrival of the embassy, a Legate was sent from 
the Emperor to deliver a letter to Lord Amherst inviting of 
permitting the embassy to proceed to Pekin. A house had 
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been prepared for the embassy at Canton, and.of course’ it -was 
proposed that the Legate (an. office higher, it seems, thia 
that of Viceroy) should then deliver the leiter; but; this was 

declared to be inconsistent'with the decorum due. to the -re- 

ceptionof an imperial letter. A.tent, properly decorated, was 

prepared for this ceremony, and a procession to, the teat. was 

necessary,” It was arranged -that they sbould walk two. and. 
two—the [egate and Lord Amherst first—the highest mate, 
darine and Sir G, Staunton second, &c. Ke. The Legate, for 

the purpose, asis supposed, of stealing a little importance in 

the eyes of his countrymen, began to take Jong steps, and at 

last almost to run, that he might appearto take precedence of 

his Lordship—who, however, disappointed him, and kept 

his station in the race for dignity. 

When arrived in the tent, and seated with due formality, a 
curious dialogue followed. The Legate expatiated on, the 
benignity and condescension of the sublime head of the Celes- 
tial Empire, in not only permitting the, present visit, but 
having so long permitted the English,who live wholly by trade, 
to carry on commerce with the Chinese, who are not traders— 
who have no seed of commerce ; and all this, that. of his Im- 
perial grace and compassion he might contribute to the hap- 
piness of a poor and helpless people! Lord Amherst begged 
to pat the Legate right as to some of his notions, which he in- 
formed him could only have been staied either from igavrance, 
or from a wish to disguise the truth. He proceededto develop 
the principles of commercial intercourse, and to demonstrate 
the reciprocal benefits resulting therefrom to the nations con- 
cerned init; and proceeded to prove that the Chinese ia 
particular were under many obligations to the Biitish for be- 
nefits which they could never have enjoyed, had not the King 
of England, in his love to his own people, and from a strong 
desire to benefit other nations, encouraged them to visit dis- 
tant countries, and toconfer on them, in return for products 
which they could not wholly consume themselves, the surplus 
of the industry ofa great, a happy, a free, and a powerful 
people. 

The Legate, perceiving the turn which the conversation was 
taking, and that in the ears of the audience some truths were 
divulged which could not fail to lessen the self-importance of 
the Celestial Empire, made haste to terminate the ceremony. 

It is impossible for a person who has never been iu China to 
form any adequate idea of the Judicrous appearance which 
would be presented by the circumstance stated above, of a 
great man in China attempting a pace beyond that of a snail. 
A grandee in China is disgraced by any thing like even a ca- 
pability of action. He must not be able even to do any thing 
for himself ; and to prove that bis claim to thrs dignity is not 
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affected, his finger nails are allowed to grow to the length of 
two or thtee inches-+like birds’ claws ! 

The Legate’s activity naturally excited much surprise ; but it 
has been satisfactorily explained to.the Chinese: their ‘learned 
mandarines—their savans, have since proved, by searching the 
ancient records, that the Legate on this occasion shetvéd* him 
se f well acquainted. with the most approved method of ren» 
delring respect to an imperial letter, and in future no other isto 
be followed ! 





Notices concerning the Scottish Gypsies, — 
{Continued from Page 450.) 


N R. FINLAY is of opinion, that there are no good grounds 

for identifying the hero of this adventate with Johnnie 
Faa, who was king of captain of the gypsies about the -yeat 
1590, and he sipposes that the whole story may have beeu 
the invention of some feudal or politi¢al rival to injure the 
character, and hurt the feelings, of an opponent. As Mr. F. 
however, has not brought forward any authority to support this 
dpinion, we are inclined still to adhere to the popular tradition, 
which, ou the present occasion, is very unifurm and consistent. 
We do not know any thing about the Sir John Faw of Dunba, 
whom he supposes to have been the disguised knight, but we 
know for certain, that the present gypsey family of Faa in 
Yetholm have been long accustomed to boast of their descent 
from the samé stock with a very respectable family of the name 
of Kaw, or Fall, in East Lothian, which we believe is now 
extinct. 

The transformation ef Jobmmie Faa intoa knightand gentle- 
man isnot the only occasion on which the disguise of a gypsey is 
supposed to have been assumed fot the purpose of intrigue. 
‘The old song of Clout the Candron is founded upon such a 
metamorphosis, a8 may be seen from the words in Allan Ramsay’s 
Tea-table Miscellany ; but an older copy preserves the name of 
the disguised lover :— 


* Yestreen I was ‘a gentleman, 
This night 1 am atinkler ; 

Gae tell the lady o’ this house, 
Come down to Sir John Sinclair.” 


Notwithstanding the severe laws frequently enacted by the 
Scottish legislature against this vagrant race, and; as we have 
seen, often rigorously enforced, they stiltcontinued grievously 
to molest the country about the end of the seventeenth and 
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beginning of the eighteenth century. They traversed the 
whole mountaingus districts of the south, pamicolarly Rox- 
burghshire, Selkirkshire, and Tweeddale, and committed great 
and.darigg depredations. A gang of them once. broke into 
the House of Pennycuick, while the greater part of the family 
were ut church. Sir John Clerke, the proprietor, barricadoed 
himself in his own apartment, where he sustained a sort of 
siege—— fising from the windows upon the robbers, who fired ia 
return. By an odd accident, one of them, while. they strayed 
through the house in quest of plate and other portable articles, 
begaa.to ascend the stair of avery narrow turret.. When he 
had got to some height, his foot slipt ; and tosave himself in 
fylling, the gypsey caught hold of what was rather an ominous 
meaus of assistance—a rope, namely, which hung conveniently 
for the purpose. It proved to. be the bell-rupe, and the fellow’s 
weight, in tulliag, set the alarm-bell a-ringing, aud startled the 
congregation who were assembled in the parish charch. They 
instantly cawe to rescue the laird, and succeeded, iit is said, ia 
apprehending some of the gypsies, who were executed. There 
is a written account of this daring assault kept in the records 
of the family. : 

Tweeddale was very much infested by these banditti, as 
appcars from Dr Pennycuick’s history of that county, who 
mentions the numerous executions to which their depredations 
gave occasion. He also gives the following account of a blvody 
skirmish which was fought between two clans cf gypsies near 
his own house of Romanno. “ Upon the 1st of October, 1677, 
there happened at Romanno, in the very spot where now the 
dovecoat is built,a memorable polymachy betwixt two clanos 
of gipsies, the Faws and Shawes, who had come from Hadding- 
toun fair, and were going to Harestains to meet with two other 
¢clanns of those rogues, the Baillies and Browns, with a resolution 
to fight them ; they fell out at Romaeno amungst themselves, 
about divideing the spoyl they had got at Haddingtoun, and 
fought it maufully; of the Fawes were four brethren anda 
brother’s son ; of the Shawes, the father with three sons, with 
several women on both sides; Old Sandie Faw, a: bold and 
proper fellow, with bis wife then with child, were both kill’d 
dead upon the place, and his brother George very dangerously 
wounded, February 1678, old Robia Shaw the gipsie, wita 
his three sons, were hang’d at the Grass-mereat for the above- 
mentioned murder committed at Romanno, and Johan Faw was 
hang’d the Weduesday following ior another murder. Sir 
Archbald Primrose was jastice-general at the time, and Sir 
George M‘ Kenzie king’s-advoeate.” Dr. Pennycuick built a 
davecote upon the spot where this affray twok place, which be 
adorned with the following inscription : 
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“A. D. 1683," 
The field of Gipsie blood which here you see, 
A shelter for the harmless Dove shall be.” 

Such skirmishes among the Gypsies are’ sti common, and 
were formerly still more so. There was a story current i Pe- 
viotdale,—but ‘we cannot give place and date,—that a gang of 
them came to a solitaty farmhouse, and, as id asdal, took pos- 
session of some waste out-house. The family weht to church on 
Sunday,and expecting no harth'from their visitors, left onlyone 
female to look after the house. '| She was presently alartned ‘by 
the noise of shonts, oaths, blows, and al! the tumult of a e¥psey 
battle. Et seetis another clan’ had arrived, and the earlier 
settlers instantly gave them battle: The’ poor'woman shut the 
door, and reinained in the house in great apprehension, : untill 
the door being suddenly forced open, one of the combatants 
rushed into the apartment; and she perceived with horror that 
his left hand had been struck” off. Without speaking to or 
looking at her, he thrust the hleody stump, with desperate reso~ 
jution, against the glowing bars of the grate; and having 
staunched the blood by actual’ cautery, seized a Knife, used for 
killing sheep, which lay on the shelf, and rushed out again’ to 
join the consbat.—All was over before the family returned from 
church, and Both gangs had decamped, carrying probably their 
dead and wounded along: with them; for the pluce where they 
fought was absolutely soaked with blood, and éxhibited, among 
other reliques of the fray, the amputated hawd of the wretch 
whose desperate conduct ihe maid-servant had witnessed. 

The village of Denholm upon Teviot was, in former times, 
“partly occupied by gypsies. The late De John Leyden, who 
was a native of that parish, used to mention a skirmish which 
he had witnessed there between two clans, where the more 
desperate champions fought with clubs, having harrow teeth 
driven transversely through the end of thea. 

About ten years ago, one Jolin Young, a tinker chief, pu- 
nished with instant death a brother tinker of inferior consequence 
:who intruded: on his walk, This happened in Aberdeenshire, 
and was remarked-atithe time chiefly from the strength and 
agiliiy with which Young, constantly and closely pursued, and 
frequently-in view, maintained a flight of neatly thirty miles. 
Ashe was:cliased by the Highlanders on foot, and by the late 
General Gordon of Cairnfieid and others on horseback, the 
affair much resembled a fox chace. ‘The pursuers were most 
of them gamekeepers; aud that active race-of men were so 
much exhausted, that they were lying by the springs lepping 
water with their tongues like dogs, It is scarce necessary ):to 
add, that the Jaws of the country were executed on Yoong 
without regard to the consideration that he was only enfovemg 
the gypsey subordination. uy 
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The crimes that were committed among this, hapless race 
were. often atroeious., Incest and murder were frequent among 
them. In our recollection, av individgal was tried, for a jthett 
of considerable magnitude, and acquitted, owing; to the abseace 
of one witness, a gitl, belonging to the gang,, who, had, spoken 
freely out.at the precognition. ‘This.youog) woman, was afters 
wards found ina well near Cornlill with her head dgwawards, 
and there; wag little doubt that she bad been murdered by heg 
cou ions. hie {wed ; Sandy 

Weextract. the; following auecdotes from an_ interesting 
communication on .this subject, with which we have been 
favoured by Mr Hogg, author of ‘ The Queen’s Wake.’—* Ic 
was‘in the moath,of May that a gang of gypsies came up 
Evrick ;—one party of them lodged at a farm house called 
Scob-Cleugh, and the rest went forward to Cossarhill,, angther 
farm-house about a mile farther: on. Among the latter. was 
one who played on the pipes and violin,, delighting, all that 
heard him; and the gang, principully on his account, were very 
civilly, treated. Nextday the two parties again joined, and 
proceeded westward in a body. There were about thirty souls 
in all, and they had five horses. On a sloping grassy spot, 
which | know very well, on the farm of Brockhoprig,they halted 
to rest. Here the hapless musician quarrelled with another af 
the tribe about a girl, who, I think, was’sister to the latter, Wea. 
pous were instantly drawn, and the piper losing courage, oc 
kuowing that he was not a match for his antagonist, fled—the 
other pursuing close at his heels. For a full mile and a half 
they contiued to strain most violently,—the one running for 
life, and the other thirsting for blood,—until they came again 
to Cossarhill, the place they had left. The family were all gone 
out, either to the sheep or the peats, save one servant girl, who 
was baking bread at the kitchen table, when the piper rushed 
breathless into the house. She screamed, and asked what was 
the matter? He answered, “ Naeskaith to you—nae skaith 
to you—for God in Heaven's sake hide me !"—With that he 
essayed to hide himself behind a salt barrel that stood in a 
corner—but his ruyhless pursuer instantly entering, his panting 
betrayed him. ‘The ruffian pulled him out by the hair, dragged 
him into the middle of the floor, and ran him. through ,the 
body with his dick! The piper never asked for mercy, \but 
cursed the otber as long as he had breath. The girl was strack 
motionless with horror, but the murderer told her never to 
heed or regard it, for no ill should happen to her. It was this 
woman’s daughter, lsabel Scott, who told me the story, which 
she had often heard related with all the minute particulars. If 
she had been still alive, L think she would have been bordering 
upon ninety years of age ;—her mother, whea this happened, 
Was a young vam rried woman—tfit, it seems, to be a kitcheu- 
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inaid in‘a farm-house;—so that this must have taken place 
about 100 years ago.—By the time the breath was well out of 
thé unfortanate’ musician, some more of the gang arrived, 
bringing with them a horse, on which they. carried back the 
body; and baried it on the spot where they first quarrelled, 
His grave is marked by one stone at the head, and another at 
the foot, ‘wliieh the gypsies themselves placed ; and it is stilt 
Jookéd upoti by the rastics as a dangerous place for a walking 
ghost to this day. There was no cognizance taken f'‘the 
affair, that any of the old people ever heard of—but God forbid 
that every anorous minstrel should be so Sharply taken to task 
in these days! 

“ There is a similar story, of later date, of a murder committed 
at Lowrie’s-den, on Soutra-Hill, by one gypsey on another; 
but I do not remember the particulars farther than that it- was 
before many witnesses ;—that they fought for a considerable 
time most fariously with their fists, till at last one getting the 
other down, drew a knife, and stabbed him to the heart—- when 
he pulled the weapon out, the blood sprung to the ceiling, 
where it remained as long as that house stood ;~and that 
though there were many of the gang present, vone of them 
offered to'separate the combatants, or made any observation 
on the isste; farther than one saying—* Gade faith, ye hae 
done for'him now, Rob!” The story bears, that the assassin 
fied, but was pursued by some travellers who came up at the 
time, and after a hot chase, was taken,and afterwards hanged.” 


(To be continued.) 





arrestin of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked 

on the Western Coast of Africa, in August, 1815 ; withan Ac- 
count of the Sufferings of her surviving Officers and Crew, who 
were enslaved by the wandering Arabs on the Great African 
Desert, by James Riley, late Master and Supercargo. 


(Continued from Page 457.) 


N the 20th they made a turn towards the N. W. or sea 
shore, and when they halted, two strangers came up,each 
having a duuble barrelled gan ; one of the women told Riley it 
was Sidi Hamet and his brother, from the Sultan’s dominions, 
who had come with blankets and biue cloth to self.” The former 
came up to them, and asked Riley if he was e/ rais, (the Cap- 
tuin, and gave him some water to drink. Poot Clark was then 
apparently ina dying state, ‘ stretched out on his back, @ per- 
fect wreck of almost naked bones ; tris belly and back mearly 
collapsed; and breathing like a person in the last sgonies of 
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death.” Sidi Hamet, observing him, suffered Riley to carry 
him also a little water—it was the first fresh water which they 
had tasted since they left the boat; the poor creature’s eyes 
brightened up—‘ this is good water,’ said he, and must have 
come from a better country than this; if we were once there, 
and I could get one good drink of such water, I could die 
with pleasure, bat now } cannot live another day. ‘ About 
midnight a pint of milk was given to each, which Riley thinks 
saved Clark from dissolution. 

Sidi Hamet was an Arab trader, in whom avarice had not 
altogether subdued the féelings of humanity. After question- 
ing Riley very closely as to hishopes of redemption at Suara 
or Mogadore, and what uroney he wouldensure his receiving 
on being carried thither—after much hesitation and a great 
deal of bargaining, he at length concluded a purchase of him 
from the old Arab, who had claimed him as his slave; and 
after many entreaties and assurances of a good round sam 
of money, he was also induced te purehase Horace, Clark, 
and Savage, but would have nothing to say to Hogen. In 
addition to the small quantity of milk they had hitherto 
received, each of them had been enabied, as they travelled 
along, to pick up a few snails, which seemed to be 
the only living creature on the desert. Sidi Hamet now caused 
an old meagre camel to be killed, which he had purchased for 
a blanket. A vein in bis neck was first opened close to his 
breust; the blood was received into a ketile, placed over the 
fire and boiled, stirring it all the time, till it became thick and 
of the consistence of bullocks’ liver—* our appetites, says 
Riley, ‘ were voracious, and we soon filled our stomachs with 
this, to us, delicious food.’ The skin being then taken off, the 
entrails were rolled out, and put into the kettle, without cleans 
ing ; as they bad no water,a slit was cut in the camel’s paunch, 
into which a bow! was dipped, and the thick contents poured 
into the kettle; the whole wasthen boiled, and well stirred, 
the Arabs now and then taking out a gut, and biting off an 
end to ascertain whether it was cooked enough, 

Betore the morning, one half of the meat and bores of the 
camel's carcase was carried off, without the possibility of Sidi 
Mamet, and his brother, to whom it belonged, being able to 
prevent it—they conld scarcely get a bite of the intestines 
without fighting for it. Burns, who was an old man, now came 
up, and Sidi Hamet purchased him for an old blanket. The 
two brothets, Sidi and Seid, it seems, had expended all theif 


property if this adveuture, and were consequently interested 
in briffgtog their slaves safe to Mogadore. Riley was now furs 
nishe tha check shirt, which Sidi told him he bad stolen tor 


him *Cfarke had met with a piece of an old sail that partly 
covere@him, Burns had procured an old jacket, and Horace 
and Mr. Savage had obtained goat skins. The distance tra- 
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velled on the 27th could not be less, Riley says, than .63 miles, 
yet, for 18 days, the camels had nottasieda drop of water— 
this we think can scarcely be true, as_we shall have oceasion to 
See hereafter. ‘They were themselves reduced to drink the 
camel’s urine. The mext day they travelled fifteen hours .at 
the rate of seven: atiles an hour, muking ove hundred and five 
miles—this is possiBle; but, in. their reduced state, we appre- 
hend, tot very preable. ‘They lay down on the hard ground, 
without a Morse! to eat, and nothing to-queneh their thirst but 
the dathél’s utine, whiclr Riley observes is bitter but not salt. 

On the morning of the 29th, they proceeded in the same di- 
rection, when they distovered what appeared to be high Innd, 
but it proved to be the opposite bank of what seemed once to 
have been the bed of a large river, though now perfectly dry ; 
they descended intoit down a precipitous bank, fous or five 
huadred feet in height, Io this ravine,Sidi Hamet questioned 
Riley very closely about his acquaintance at Suara, made him 
repeat his bargain, apd told him if he deceived him be would 
certainly cut his throat, for thathe and his brother had ex- 
pended their whole property in the purchase of them on specu- 
Jation. 

At some height onthe edge of the northern bank they found 
a delightful spring of fresh water, covered witha large rock, from 
15'to 20 teet high, “ cool, clear, fresh, and sweet.” Here they 
remained some time before they could water their camels, the 
Jargest of which drank full sixty gallons, the poor creawure 
not having tasted water, be says, for twenty days before. 

Riley calls this valley the bed of an arm of the sea: the 
high banks distant from each other eight or ten miles, were 
worn and washed by water ; the level bottom was encrusted 
with marine salt ; they were then about three hundred miles 
from the sea coast; the spring was not more than a hundred 
feet below the surface of the Desert, and from three hundred 
atu fifty to four hundred from the bottom of the valley, over 
which they travelled easterly, § the crust crumbled under the 
feet of the camels like a thin crust of snow.’ 

With difficulty they ascended on the northern side of the 
top to the level Desert, which bad the same appearance.as that 
onthe opposite side ; no undulation of surface, neither rock, tree, 
nor shrub, to arrest the view within the bhorizon—all was a 
dreary aud solitary waste. Riley says he judged by the weri- 
dian height of tie pole star, that this supposed bed of the 
ocean mustbe in about the 20th parallel of latitude. 

In travelling betweev N. En and East, Sidi Hamet said he 
saw a camel, but Riley could discern nothing for two hours af- 
tervards, when something eppeared iikea speck in the horizon, 
aod it was vot until sun-set that they came up with a large 
drove of camels, They had wavelles this day fourteen hours 
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without a morsel of food or a drop of water, but towards mid- 
night some meat was dealt out to them, together witha large 
bow! of milk and water. 

On the evening of the Ist October, they met with a drove 
of camels, which bad been watering to the northward ; by 
these ‘people they werecondacted to a shallow valley where 
about fifiy tents were pitched ; here the ground wasin many 
places covered with short moss, and here and there afew small ) 
shrubs. ‘The next day the whole party moved to the northward. 
The tribe had about fifty lean sheep, one of which was pur- 
chased by Sidi Hamet, and they gave them all as much milk 
as they could drink. Qnvthe 4th they travelled about thirty 
five miles N. E. when the entrails of the sheep were given to 
them for sapper. They were now arrived among immense 
sand hills, piled ap like drifted snow, towering to the height of 
two hundred feet, without a blade of grass ora shrub of any 
sort to' relieve the eye. ‘The wade-winds blew violently, and 
buried the travellers in clouds of sand, which, driven forcibly 
against their sore bodies, gave them exquisite pain.’ Toaddto 
their other miseries they were all now afilicted with a violent 
diarheea, which they stopped bowever by chewing the bitter 
bark of a simall shrub which grew where they had passed the 
pight. 

On the nignt of the Sth they thought they heard the roar- 
ing of the sea, which, the next day, was confirmed by Sidi 
Ilamet, They met with two camels with sacks on their backs 
and oiher articles, the owner of which being asleep on the 
sands, Sidi Hamet and his brother drove them off with their | 
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own. The sacks contained barley and barley meul, a quantity we 
of which they took, and then let the camels go; butthe owner, « if 
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on discovering the robbery, followed them,and got back his 
barley, Sidi Hamet having assured him it was taken only to pre- 
vent the starvation of the slaves ; but he still contrived to 
carry off two little bags which he had also stolen, containing Ei f 
gold du-t, charms, &c. Wy 
On the 8th they tell in with a large drove of camels, sheep, 
and goats, browsing in a valley, and ebserved about twenty 
tents pitched near a small thicket of thorn trees, some of them ‘ 
eight inches in ciamerer. A kid was here purchased, and the 
entrails given to the Christian slaves. At midnight, however, 
a bowl was brought to them, containing about fous or five 
pounds ‘ ofa kind of stirabout or hasty pudding, into which 
was poured a pint or more of good sweet milk,’ —and they 
agreed -that this was the most delicious meat they had ever 
tasted. Proceeding to the northward, they: fell in with several! 
wells, but the water of all of them was brackish: at many of 
thiwm were parties watering their camels, 
42 
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On the Lith, after travelling nearly sevénry miles, they 
seached a cluster of bushes which they had seen from a great 
distance looking like an island in the midst of a leke; here 
they found some brackish water. They now got into the deep 
bed of a large rivet or arm of the sea, at the bottom of which 
was a sheet of white salt that made a crackling noise under the 
feet. of. the camels, Getting out of this glen, and entering 
some sand hills, they met with an Arab driving some goats, of 
which Sidi Hamet seized four, and paid the unarmed Arab 
with an eld worn-out camel: on reaching the height they per- 
ceiyed the sea at. a distance on their left, the sight of which 
revived their drooping spirits. They descended the heights, 
and sew travelled along the sea shore in company with an 
Arab and his wife, who were going the same way; the woman, 
having been at Lancerota, could speak a little So anial. Pre- 
seaily yhey fell in with another Arab in his tent, who affected 
to speak Spanish, and through him Sidi Hamet again tried to 
discover whether Riley teally had a friend in Suara; and again 
geve hias to understand, that if he deceived him, he most 
surely would have his throat out. 

The road along the edge of the sea coast was rugged and 
uneven, and they travelled over it in the night to avoid the nu- 
merous robbers that lurk among the sand hills. In the course 
of the night’s journey Mr.Savage fainted, and fell off his came), 
uwpon which Setd and another Arab began to beat him with 
sticks, and, conceiving that he was perverse and obstinate, had 
inteuded to put him to death that they might not be delayed, 
lest they should fal] in with robbers; and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty they could be made to understand that any 
man could faint through hunger and fatigue—it was something 
new to'them; but when, by means of a little water, he revived, 
Sidi Hamet appeared to be affected at the treatment. he had 
received, " 

Ona the 17th, still travelling along the sea shore, on the 
sloping bank which rose from the sandy beach, they observed 
the black tops of high mountains in the distant horizon to- 
wards the east, and shortly after reached a well where some 
nie were watering about forty horses and camels. Here they 
crossed a small river, the water of which was clear as crystal, 
and full of fish; on its banks grew a few bushes resembling 
dwarf alders and rushes; near this place also was found a 
plant with astem ‘from three to twelve inches in diameter, the 
‘branches spreading like an umbrella to the diameter of fifteen 
or twenty feet; they were very tender, and, on being broken 
off, a glutinuous liquid resembling milk dropped from them ; 
it had a disagreeable smell. when burning, and was very nau- 
scous to the tasie: we suppose it was either a species of aloe 
or euphorbium. On this day they met with the first signs of 
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cultivation, and at night enjoyed the luxury of sleeping on a 
heap of straw. * To us, who for so long a time had been 
obliged to repose our wasted frames and wearied Jimbs on the 
hard baked bosom of the Desert, or the dead sides of the bar- 
ren sand drifts, this solitary heap of fresh straw seemed softer 
and sweeter than a bed of dowu strewn over with the most odo- 
riferous flowers,’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Curious Particulars respecting Coffee and Coffee-Houses. 


tone inttoduction of this delightful beverage. into. the 
civilized part of the world is comparatively of modern 
date ; it wus unknown to the Greeks and Rotnans, and is not 
mentioned by any of the European writers who were engaged 
in the Crusades. Mr. Brace, however, tells us that the Gallz, 
e wandering African tribe have long known the qualities of the 
berry ; and use it in their predatory excursions, mixed with 
batter, and rolled into balls, which they keep in leathern bags. 
One of these, about the size of a billiard-ball, keeps theni,. they 
say, in strength and spirits during a whole day’s fatigue, better 
than a loaf of bread or a meal of meat. Coffee was first imn- 
ported into Europe from Arabia ; where:it is traditionally +e- 
ported that it was first brought into use by a mollah (priest), 
who took it to relieve himself from a. drowsiness which iater- 
fered with the due performance of his devotions. By his: éx- 
ample it became commmion amongst the deryises, and: was soon 
adopted as an article of luxury throughout the East.. Public 
coffee houses were opeved in the 15th century ia Persia, and, 
frown the first, assumed their present character,— affording a 
lounge tu the idle, and relaxation to the busy: There the 
pulitician retailed the news, the poet recited his compositions, 
| and tie mollahs delivered their sermons. At Grand Catro-antl 
Constantinople this bewitchiug potation was received with 
equal avidity, but Was at first opposed on religious grounds’; 
nof was its use established in the former capital, ‘till afer some 
violent struggles, and even com motions, excited by the mufts, 
At Cotistantinople the introduction of coffee-houses -was for- 
bidden by the jealousy of the Government ; but the use of the 
infision is so universal, that a refusal to supply a wife with 
coffee is said to be enumerated among the legal causes of a 
divorcé, Two English travellers, viz. Biddulph and Finch, 
notice this drink in 1603 and 1607: and the Venetian, Pietto 
della Valle, promises to bring some toa friend in 1615. It-was 
first introduced into France in 1644, by some gentlemen who 
returned from Constantinople to Marseilles; and the first 
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coffee-house in this latter place was opened in 1671. It had in 
the interim been introduced at Paris by the celebrated traveller 
Thevenot. In England, its use was established earlier ; for, in 
1652, Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant, brougit home, with 
bim a Greek servant, named Pasqua, who understood the 
method of roasting. and making it. ‘This man was the first who 
publicly sold coffee, in a house kept for the purpose in George- 
yard, Lombard-street ; and in 1660, a duty of 4d. on every 
gallon made and sold appears in our statute-book : in 1668, 
all coffee-houses were ordered to be licensed ; and so rapid was 
the extension of the practice, that in 1688, Ray, in his History 
of Plants, supposed that there were as many coffee-houses in 
London as in Grand Cairo itself. 

It was not ‘till 1712, however that this plant began to be cul- 
tivated in the European colonies; though the Dutch had 
planted some trees in 1690 at Batavia. In 1718, coffee was 
planted at Surinam ; and shortly after in Cayenne. At present 
the quantity imparted of Mocha coffee bears a very small 
proportion tothe aggregate consumption. In 1775, the quantity 
of Arabian coffee sent to Europe did not exceed 2,000,000|bs. 
whereas the quantity raised in 1791,in St. Domingo alone, 
was 71,663,187|bs. In Jamaica, the cultivation bas been of com- 
paratively recent date. 

It is well known that the Arabiat coffee is better in quality 
than that of the colonies. ‘This is supposed to arise partly 
from the difference of climate and soil, that district of Arabia 
where the coffee-tree is cultivated being rocky, dry, and hot ; 
whereas in the West-Indiao islands the atmosphere, though hot, 
is moist,; and in Batavia and Surinam particularly the soil is 
rich and deep. ‘The fruit too is gathered before itis perfectly 
ripe; whereas in Arabia the berries are not gathered till they 
readily fall on shaking the trees, when they are received on 
linen sheets spread for the purpose, and are then removed and 
spread on mats ia the shade till perfectly dry. lo the West- 
ladies this caunot be effected ; for itis always so damp, that 
cofiee could not be dried in the shade sufficiently for exportation 
to Europe. West-India coffee likewise is apt to contract a 
flavour from the rum, raw sugar, pimento, Xc. which are sent 
home inthe same vessel. ‘The French are more careful in this 
respect; and hence their cofee is generally better flavoured 
when brought from their colonies. 

The Turksaod Arabs driuktheir coffee very hot, without sugar, 
and strong. Persons of the best conditition use chiefly what 
is called Sultana coffee, made of the dried pulp of the berry. 
‘hue experienced French naturalist Du Tour gives the following 
as the best recipe for making coffee, and with this we shall 
ciose our account :—“ Put two ounces and a half of fresh 
ground coffee to two pints of boiling water; stir the mixture 
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with a wooden spoon, ‘and let the coffee-pot be soon taken of 
the fire; but suffered to remain closely shut for at least.two hours 
on the warm ashes.* During the infosion the liquor should be 
several times stirred, and finally left for about a quarter of an 
hour to setile. Coffee thus.prepared,” he adds, “ is perfect.” 


* This appears to bethe wood fires of the Continent; But a hot 
hearth, or a grating raised a little above the fire, will do as well, so as 
not to make it boil. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 





COURT OP’ KING’S BENCH, May 29. 


EVANS V. JONES. 


Me" GURNEY stated, this was an action to recover com- 
i peneation in damages fora Breach of Premise of Mar- 
riage. The plaintiff was a young woman of respectable family 
and irreproachable morals, Her father held a situation of 
Collector of Excise at Carnarvon, in North Wales. The de- 
fendant was a man possessing considerable landed property in 
that county. Te was of the age of about 27, and the young 
lady was of au adequate time of life. They had been ac- 
quainted for some years, and his attention to her had been 
marked, and with the approbation of her friends he at length 
made a proposal of marriage ; this was in the ‘month of July, 
1815 ; and about that time there was a trialat Shrewsbury, in 
which the defendant was a witness ; what passed at that trial it 
was not now necessary to advert to, except as it formed an 
excuse to delay his marriage until it was over; the defeadant 
seturned to Carnarvon in the month of October, he having becu 
absena from the month of July, no one knowing where he had 
been, but he was received by the family, anti! he again went 
away ; and then it was discovered that previous to his last visit 
iv October, namely, in the month of September, be had actually 
married ondther lady. The plaintiff now sought by this to 
recover a. compeusation for the gross injury her feelings had 
sustained. 

Mrs Pritchhard, a lady resident at Carnarvon, stated that she 
kept a school at that place ; sue knew the plaintiff; her sisters 
had been educated under her care; she thought Miss Evans 
was a young lady of such exemplary conduct, that she held her 
up as a pattern to her female pupils. 

Mr. Evans, the father, stated, that defendant had long been 
particular in his attention to his daughter ; and in the month 
of July, 1815, he proposed to marry her. ‘The witness thought 
the match unexcepuionable, and he agreed to it. The de- 
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fendant asked him what fortune he could give his daughter ; 
he told him he bad a urge family, but he would give hera few 
hundreds. How- many? he asked. The witness said five 
bundseds, He said that was as much as he requested—that he 
was then engaged in an uncomfortable business, ax a witness 
in a law suit at Shrewsbury, but as soon as the storm was blown 
over he would marry her. This was in July, 1815. He did 
not return uatil'tke month of October ; he was then again re- 
ceived, and staid a short time, but thea went away again ; and 
they afterwards heard he had been married in the preceding 
Septem ber. 

he marriage régister was then prodeced, by which it appear- 
ed that the defendant was married in London on the 4th of 
September, 1815,nearly a month previous to his last visit to the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Topping tor the defendant, addressed the jury, and com- 
mented on the strange delay in bringing the aetion, and that 
it should be broyght in London instead of Wales, where the 
parties were all known : from which he inferred, that at home 
the lady could got hope for much damages, and trusted the 
jury here woyld exercise the same caution. 

His Lordship having reqag itwisted the evidence, the jury, 
after a short deliberation, found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages 1900). ' 


weer rr ser tr Tew - 


SPONTANEOUS IGNITION. 





A Srine species of Pyrophorus, or spontaneons ignition, 
has been discavered by the solution of a portion of grey 
cast-iron in song acid, when a porous, spungy subsiance is 
left antoyched.—This is easily cut off with a knife, and is of a 
dark grey colour, baving a slight resemblance to plumbago. 
Some of it put on blotting paper, in the course of a minute, 
spontaneously heats and smoaks. In one instance, when 4 
considerable quantity had. been heaped together, it ignited 
and scorched the paper; nor were its properties destroyed by 
being left for days and weeks in water. 





TALES AND PALE BEARERS. 


T was a,maxim,of David Ancillon, a celebrated minister of 
the reformed church, “ that little credit was to be given to 
tales. and tale-bearers.; saying, that reports are never so pure, 
but they always savour of the passion of those who make them, 
and retain the same bitter and pernicious quality,” 
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UNSOUND FLOUR. 


RTICLES of food are now of such vast importance to 
the distressed population of our country, that we conceive 
the insertion of the following liints will need no apology : 

Mr. R. Oastier, of Leeds bas published in the Leeds Intel- 
ligencer some directions for making bread ef ansound flour. 
He says that the “ Carbonate of Ammonia makes ale bread 
better than either Carbonate of Soda or Sali of Tartar. If the 
flour be not very unsound, for i4ibs..of it use one. ounce of 
Carbonate of Ammonia, taking peculiar care to purchase where 
you can rely upon having it pure. This ounce of Carbonate 
of Ammonia should be dissolved in a litthe warn water, and 
then put into sach farther quantity of water as may be requisile 
for kneading the dough quite stiff. Aod as this Carbonate is 
volatile and all flies off, there is. uo impropriety in increasing 
the quantity. It is generally used by bakers and confectioners, 
In case the flour be very bad, it might be well to make the 
experiment with 7lbs. of it,as a much larger quantity ef the 
Ammonia would be needful ; but the very worst of flour may 
be rendered useable if suffictemt of the Carbonate of Ammonia 
be introduced. When purchased, the Ammonia should be 
tight corked up in a phial in order to prevent evaporation, 
to which it is greatly liable.” 





A Child poisoned by the Mistake of a Druggist. 


J herve one year old, son of Mr. Redwith, Paddington, 
died Dec. 22, ia consequence of having taken a dose of 
solution of arsenic, instead of Godfrey’s Cordial, which the 
child’s sister had bought at a chymist’s shop in the neigh- 
bourhiood. It appears that it was sokd.so the girl by a person 
who had formerly kept that shap, but had left it for some time, 
and now only occasionally assists his successor. Ile poured it 
out of a bottle which stood in the place where Godfrey’s Cordial 
was formerly kept, bat the label was worn off. 

A young woman in the west end of the town has also been 
poisoned by laudanuin sold to her ata druggist’s shop instead 
of tincture of rhubarb. 

When will these disastrous mistakes be effectually prevented : 
Surely, as the Corogeroberved, all poisonous substances, which 
there is a possibility of mistaking for medicines, ought to be 
kept by themselves, safely lacked up, and carefully labelled. 
Human life is too valuable thus te be trifled with, and sacrificed 
to negligence. 

Nothing more need be said to rouse a well-regulated mind 
to due caution in the case. 


Vou. 37 40 
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Answer, by Amicus, to 1. Phillips’s Charade, inserted March 10, 


H Mary dear! when pensive oft I’ve stray’d, 
And wander’d long in summer’s leafy shade ; 
Or on the down I’ve saunter’d far and wide, 
With love and friendship ever by my sides 
Alive to all, and every feeling dear, 
And joy—aloof from every hostile fear— 
How oft, dear Blandford! an thy walks among 
I’ve listen’d to the warbling RED-BREAST’s song! 
So peaceful ever be my Mary’s breast ; 
So placid ever be the maiden’s rest; 
Again I long to angle in the boat; 
Again I long to hear the red.breast’s note. 


t*+ We have received the like answer from R. Lewis, of Poole ; J. Jer. 
wood, Poughill; J. Tucker, Cornworthy ; S. Alford, Chawlcigh; H. Jefe 
tery, Lyme; W. Priddie, Tintinhul; R. K. Shéewell, Ivybridge; Walter 
Bickham, Spring Gardens, near_ Ashburton; A. G. Whitfield, Plymouth ; 
R. Cuming, Modbury; Titus; J. Davy, Broadwinsor; A. Z. of Colyton; 
J. Bond, Heathstock; G,. C. Ashmead, Bristol; and R, Mills, of Chard. 


—$————- —---— — —— - ——_—_——___.. 





Answer, by R. K. Sherwell,.of Ivybridge, to J. Chaunon’s Charade, inserted 
the 24th of March. 


B* the aid of my PENKNIFF, friend Channon, I write, 
Just to answer your puzzle, and bid you gvod night. 


*+* The like answer bas been received from W. P. Swaffield, Allington "y 
R. Lewis, of Poole; John Tucker, of Cornworthy; and A. G. Whitfield, ot 
Plymouth. 





ANAGRAM, by }. Channon, of Ottery. 


M* useful whole if you but name, 
An ancient paraphrase they’ll frame. 





CHARADE, by G. Badcook, of Breage. 


Denial is my first; 
My next is he or she; 
But when they are together join’d 
They are neither you nor me. 





ENIGMA, dy Augusta. 


So what I am, for I contain 

&) Virtue and vice, pleasure and pain; 
J all things amply do possess, 

And yet Pim full of wretchedness; 

I’m a strange mixture of all kinds, 
And have ten thousand different minds; 
So that, in less than half a minute, 

A million tempers I exhibit. 

I’ve got and keep trees, houses, lands, 
And yet I’ve neither heads nor hands. 
Now if you only look about 

A part of me you will spy out; 
I am your servant at command, 
And now I all around you stared. 
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POETRY. 


—— a 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EMIR’S DAUGHTER. 
From Mr. Moore’s Poem, intitled Lalia Rookh. 


ND see—where, high above those rocks 
That v’er the deep their shadows fling, 
Yon turret stands—where ebon locks, 
As glossy as a heron’s wing 
Upon the turban of a King, 
Hang from the lattice, long and wild— 
? lis she, that Emir’s blooming child, 
All truth, and tenderness, aud grace, 
Though born of such ungentle race; 
An image of youth’s fairy fountain 
Springing in a desolate mountain! 


Oh what & pure and sacred thing 

Is Beauty | curtain’d from the sight 
‘Of the gross world, illumining 

One only mansion with her light! 
Unseen by man’s disturbing eye— 

The flower, that blooms beneath the sea 
Too deep for sunbeams doth not lie 

Hid in more chaste obscurity ! 
So, Hinda, have thy face and mind, 
Like holy mysteries, lain enshrin’d- 
And Oh what transport for a lover 

To lift the veil that shades them o’er! 
Like those who, all at once, discover 

In the lone deep some fairy shore, 

Where mortal never trod before, 
And sleep and wake in scented airs 
No lip had ever breathed but their’s. 


Beautiful are the maids that glide, 
On summer-eves, through Yemen's dales, 
And bright the glancing looks they hide 
Behind their litters’ roseate veils— 
And brides, as delicate and fair 
As the bright jasmine flowers they wear, 
Hath Yemen wn her blissful clime, 
Who, Jull’d in cool kiosk or bower, 
Before their mirrors count the time, 
And grow still lovelier every hour. 
But never yet hath bride or maid 
In Araby’s gay Haram’s smil’d, 
Whose boasted brightness would not fade 
Before Al Hassan’s blooming child. 


Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant’s dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all woman’s loveliness— 
With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark vice would turn alash’d away, 
Blinded like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze ! 
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Yet, fill’d with all youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds, with all the bliss, 
The fond, weak tenderness of this! 
A soul too, more than half divine, ’ 
Where, through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion’s soften’d glories shine, 
Like light th ~—- summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere! 


Such is the maid who, at this hour, 
Hath risen from her restless sleep, 

And sits alone in that high bower, 
Watching the still and moonlight deep. 








A SONG, FROM THE THIRD TALE OF LALLA ROOKH. 


TS me not of joys above, 
If that world can give no bliss, 
‘Truer, happier than the love 

Which enslaves our souls in-this! 


Tell me not of Houris’ eyes— 
Far from me their dangers glow, 
If those looks that light the skies 
Wound ltke some that burn below! 


Who, that feels what love is here, 
All its falsechood—all its pain— 
Would, for ev’n Elysium’s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again? 
Who, that midst a desert’s heat 

Sees the waters fade away, 
Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ? 








TO MARY, WEEPING. 


H, Mary! cease those gushing tears ; 
Suppress that struggling sigh ; 
And let not vain, ideal tears 
Dim that Jove: beaming eye. 


Oh! trust me, I have ne’er confess’d 
Thy beauty'’s magic power— 

Ne’er felt: my soul within thy breast 
More than at this soft hour. 


And that I have, with warmest zeal, 
With purest love ador’d, 

Those very weepingeyes reveal— 
Those bursting sighs record. 


‘Then, Mary! loveliest, dearest, cease 
‘Those tears; that sigh reprove— 

fet my fond vows restore thy peace, 

Thou can’st not doubt my love! 





